




^he Reward 


HE RAILROADS are earning 
less on their investments than 
before the war. They are 
earning less than Congress 
enacted that rates should be 
made to enable them to earn. Under 
the latest statute the Interstate Commerce 
Commission allowed the railways 5% 
per cent on their investment. The last 
year before the war the railways earned 
4.94 per cent on it. Since 192 I they 
have averaged 3.94 per cent. 

Ultimately the railways will lack for 
capital if they are denied permanently 
something like their statutory reward. 
The public which fancies that it can 
afford to starve the railways in reliance 
upon motor service is due for a rude 
awakening. What can motors do with 
coal and mineral freight ? What share 
of agricultural exports can motors carry ? 
Yet the motors are, in effect, subsidized 
while the railways are taxed. At the 
moment it hangs in the balance whether 
the railways can get a moderate increase 
of even the most restrictive rates. 

—From "Che Neu> York Times. 
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Knows Central Bridge History 


‘Pensioned Section Foreman Recalls the Building and Opening of The Albany and 
Susquehanna Railroad, and Later Developments 


wonderment. At one time, long before the 
memory of any of the present residents, it may 
be, a contract was let to rebuild it. Huge timbers 
were delivered on the site, but before work was 
commenced the contractor went elsewhere and 
never returned. So the 
timbers remained undis- 
■■■■■ turbed and eventually 

wasted away. The bridge 
at Schoharie was opened 
■ in 1S13, the state having 

contributed $600 toward 
ita construction, from a 
lottery authorized for the 
raising of $41,500 for 
“ opening and improving 
ELroCPS certain great roads.” 

It was in the day of 
these covered bridges, 
corduroy roads and other 
primitive thoroughfares 
that have passed out of 
obedience 
to the progress of the 
age, that Thomas C. 
Smith, a retired section 
foreman and crossing 
watchman who on July 
31, last, completed fifty 
¥•■ ■■■:.'ah four years and one month 

of continuous service in 
the employ of the Com¬ 
pany, got Itis introduc- 
to Central Bridge 


more 
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to the “ central bridge,” and, likewise, felt the 
force that was destined to give him his long 
career as a railroad man. 

In order to deal with a sequence of incidents 
that have since developed in his life, it is neces¬ 
sary to go back sixty-five or sixty-six years ago 
for a beginning. And ever since that time he 
has been closely in touch with the life of the 
village and the development of the railroad that 
has served it. Consequently, he is one of the 
few residents to whom one can turn for verifica¬ 
tion of certain facts that are now a matter of 
history. And it is not an unusual thing for him 
to be asked for assistance of this kind. 

The City of Albany, N. Y., is his birthplace. 
His father, Thomas Smith, a stone mason who 
helped to build the old Delevan house, the capitoi 
and many of the city’s older structures, lived in 
Third street when he was born on December 20, 
1855.. In 1860, the family moved to within a 
short distance of what is now Central Bridge and 
soon thereafter the father was engaged in the 
construction of the Albany and Susquehanna 
railroad. 

Boy-like, he found it great fun to spend con¬ 
siderable of his time in close proximity to Ihe 
scenes of these activities. While the spiles were 
being driven for the foundation work of the long 
wooden trestle over the Schoharie river, which 
has since been supplanted by a “ fill ” and two 
iron bridges, he recalls that he often walked two 
miles or more in order that he might ride home 
one of the horses used in connection with the 
work. 

The celebration of the opening of the road to 
Central Bridge, which for some time thereafter 
was a terminal and which at one time was dis- 
tined to enjoy the growth which Oneonta has 
since realized by reason of the location there of 
the Company’s shops, and yards, he well re¬ 
members. The arrival of a special train from 
Albany, the enthusiastic crowd made up of state 
officials and folk from the surrounding country¬ 
side, the bands, the speech-making, and the re¬ 
joicing generally are incidents he never will for 
get. 

The real bit of railroad romance that became 
a determining factor in his life, however, was the 
Erie War at the tunnel. His father was a mem¬ 
ber of the party that opposed the Fisk forces, 
and each time as he recounted the incidents of 
that memorable conflict they made a deep impres¬ 
sion upon the son’s mind. Added to this influ¬ 
ence were the activities in and around Central 
Bridge. So, all in all, it is not surprising that 
he should have chosen the railroad for his life’s 
work. 

Up until he was fifteen or sixteen years old, 
he worked on farms in the vicinity of his home 
when not attending school. Then he got his first 


railroad job. It was with Flory McCarty, a 
section foreman, to whom he reported early in 
April, 1871. There were fourteen men in the 
gang, but as he was the youngest he was given the 
lightest work of any. In going to and returning 
from their work, a large hand car was used. It 
was much larger than those in service today, and 
had high, flaring sides in order to hold its heavy 
load of tools, spikes and other supplies such as 
were needed in the course of a day. The car 
was propelled by a pump arrangement similar to 
the one in use today on such equipment, but on 
many of the grades it became necessary for a 
part of the men to get off and push. They took 
turns in doing this, changing about, as a rule, 
every mile. 

It became his duty to precede the car with a 
flag. When the approach of a train was signalled, 
the car, of course, had to be removed from the 
track and not always could a suitable place be 
chosen and many were the times that it tumbled 
down an embankment. As a rule, however, there 
was ample time to employ a unique turntable 
which was always carried. It consisted, in the 
main, of two two by four scantlings joined by 
braces to a width corresponding to that of the 
track, and each chamfered at one end. Through 
one brace a loose bolt passed to a block that was 
laid upon a tie. The car then was rolled upon 
these scantlings, balanced and turned easily, and 
then rolled firom the tracks. 

At one time there was a large machine shop 
opposite the station where freight and passenger 
enrs were built and repaired. There was also a 
turntable and, during the time wood-burners were 
used, a large wood yard where two men were 
employed constantly cutting wood to the proper 
length for fuel and in loading tenders of engines 
as they passed either north or south. 

From the very beginning he liked his work and 
soon was qualified to fill any position to which 
he was assigned. This won him promotion to the 
position of a foreman and in IS79 he was given 
charge of Section No. 4, extending from the high¬ 
way south of ICnowersville (now Altamont) to 
Knox, where it joined a section over which Hank 
Cole had supervision. He had four men in his 
gang—Adam Crounse, track walker, who later 
became a bookkeeper for W. W. Hickey, bridge 
and building master; .Tosiah Schermerhorn and 
Nick Eldridge. The name of the other man he 
dees not recall. 

“You don’t know anything about railroading 
now,” he observes as he makes some comparisons 
with past practices or conditions. Ties were laid 
on the flat ground, or without the support of 
ballast, and as they would wear down or become 
loosened as the result of storms, they would be 
shored up with stones collected in adjoining 
fields. At first a wrought iron chair was used 
(Concluded on Page 12) 
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Early Life of John Howard Payne 

jduthor of "Home, Sweet Home,” in 1806, Wrote Interestingly of His Visit to 
Albany, N. Y., Enroute to Union College, and Subsequent Experiences 

By WILLIS T. HANSON, Jr. 


J OHN HOWARD PAYNE was born at No. 33 
Pearl street, New York City, June 9, 1791. 
He was the author, in 1823, at the age of 
uiirty-two years, of “ Home Sweet Home,” per¬ 
haps the most universally known and the best 
liked song of the English language. His mother’s 
old home at East Hampton made a never-to-be- 
forgotten impression on his youthful mind. “The 
lowly, thatched cottage” was always his “Home, 
Sweet Home! ” 

Payne left New York early in June, 1S06, 
when he was then fifteen years of age, to enter 
Union College at Schenectady, sailing from New 
York on the sloop “ Swan,” and arriving at Al¬ 
bany after a most delightful voyage which he 
thus describes to his father, writing from there 
on the 18th: 

“ I have been in this place since Monday even¬ 
ing; but, engaged by numerous avocations with 
my new-made friends, have scarcely found time 
to put pen to paper since my arrival. With the 
passage and with the passengers to this place I 
was greatly delighted; but Albany itself is a poor, 
shabby looking little clump of houses. The jaunt 
itself is one of the most pleasant on the conti¬ 
nent; or at least within the compass of my travels. 
The passage thro’ the highlands is sublime and 
original. 1 never found any thing more striking; 
nor can more magnificent prospect be described. 
The winds are so very precarious that no calcu¬ 
lations can be made on the passage; and we 
stopped on our course no less than eight times. 
This gave a sufficiency of time to view the moun¬ 
tainous country and we had many exquisite 
walks thro’ it. I found Ciilonel Willet and Lady 
very agreeable company. We had two female pas¬ 
sengers equally pleasing; and Brown, the cele¬ 
brated American author, afforded me the greatest 
satisfaction. The rest of the party are going to 
Montreal tomorrow, via Ballstown (Ballston 
Spa) ; and 1 am to accompany them. We shall 
spend a day or two in this place, a day or two 
in Ballstown, and then return to Schenectady 
where I shall go to Dr. Nott. This college is 
universally railed at here for the excessive and 
unexampled rigidity of its governors. Bad as it 
may be I cannot now be disappointed.” 

Writing on June 27, to his friend James Lewis, 
soon after his return to Albany, he says: 

i, ms 


“ Referring you to a' letter which I write Mr. 
Seaman for the particulars of my most adven¬ 
turous tour I entreat that you will have the 
goodness to pay the bearer six dollars on my 
account. After I arrived here I determined to 
go to Montreal, and set away with a party from 
the packet, consisting of three ladies and two 
gentlemen, self exclusive. I had but fifteen 
dollars and was disappointed in all ideas and 
arrangements for accommodation. Added to this, 
a dispute with a fellow passenger resolved me 
to stop at Glen’s Falls, and I would go no further. 
I had then but thirty-three cents in my pocket, 
six of which I there expended on pen, ink and 
paper, on which I wrote some verses and journal¬ 
ised my tour. I made an equivocal arrangement 
with the stageman to return for me; but after 
passing some most exquisitely lonesome and 
miserable hours at Glen’s Falls, 1 determined to 
endeavor to walk to Lake Champlain, twenty-six 
miles. Without saying a word to anyone of my 
plan I learnt the route and set away at ten 
minutes past eight on my journey. Chance led 
me three miles from my way; but after getting 
lodging at sixpence, 1 pursued my proper route 
in the morning at four, and arrived at the end 
of the march at twelve o’clock, my only nourish¬ 
ment on the road being milk punch; and after 
ordering my last glass my funds were exhausted— 
I was compelled to lav open my situation—and 
(he landlord very kindly excused me the sixpence, 
The party hardly believed their eyes when they 
saw me trudging along. I had (o borrow money 
of the driver to pay my expenses back, and when 
I returned to Albany I had to borrow of my 
landlord to pay the driver, eleven dollars. I found 
at Skennsbro’. (Whitehall) the black who brings 
(his. lie was precisely in my own situation— 
pennyless. 1 pitied him, from my own sufferings, 
and of course 1 divided my pittance with him. 
and he has boarded at my charge while here. 
1 paid his passage and have engaged to pay his 
expenses to New York, where he may find a place. 
That is the cause of my order, and you will per¬ 
ceive that my demands on Mr. Seaman are so 
great as to compel me to furnish other resources 
at this moment. I am now here without a half¬ 
penny in my long purse. T must be relieved 
somehow or other; and a little will not suffice. 
If I walk to Montreal I mean to go, if only to 
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convince my opponent that I am superior to being 
deterred by spleen and insolence; and that I have 
enough of perseverance to struggle against the 
current of ill nature and nonsense. 

“To borrow our old phrase—‘are you flushed?’ 

I shall expect an immediate answer. If I go to 
Montreal, I shall take Niagara in the route. 
Dr. Nott knows my arrangement, but I know 
him not. 

“ It is impossible to board genteelly here under 
eight dollars a week. I pay that, tho’ to tell the 
plain truth I have not money enough to get a 
piece of linen washed, if I was cnlled on for the 
cash.” 

Payne left Albany early in August to take up 
his studies at Union College, where he stayed 
until November, 1S08, leaving then for Boston to 
enter upon a theatrical career. He wrote eleven 
tragedies, nine comedies, twenty-six dramas and 
melodramas, seven operas and ten farces. Four 
of his plays were among the greatest successes 
of their day. “Clari; or. The Maid of Milan,” 
an opera first produced at Covent Garden Theatre 
on May 8, 1823, contained, in the first scene of 


the first act, his famous song, “Home, Sweet 
Home,” the melody for which he himself may have 
suggested to Sir Henry Rowley Bishop, who wrote 
the music for the opera. The verses as then sung 
were as follows: 

" ’Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
He it ever so humble, there’s no place like Home! 
.1 charm from the sky seems to hallow us there 
Which, seek through the world, is ne’er met with 
elsewhere! 

Home, home! Sweet, sweet home! 

There’s no place like Home! 

There’s no place like Home! 

“An exile from Home, splendour dazzles in vain! 
Oh, give me my lowly thatch’d cottage again! 
The birds singing gaily, that came at my call — 
Give me them—with the peace of mind dearer 
than all! 

Home, home! Sweet, sweet home! 
There’s no place like Home! 

There’s no place like Home! 


Heavy Buyers of Non-Ferrous Metals 


T HE American Bureau of Metal Statistics 
publishes the following data regarding the 
use made by the railroads of the country 
of non-ferrous metals; namely, copper, lead, tin, 
zinc and antimony. 

The weight of bearings scrapped bore the fol¬ 
lowing relations to the weight of new bearings 
installed during 1924: 

Total in Sen 


Journal Bearings: Jan. 1, 192 

Body . 1 S2,6O0 

Lining . 37,100 

Locomotive crown bearings and 

rod bushings . 51,800 

Total . 271,500 


This would indicate that there is in the serv¬ 
ice today approximately 275,000 tons (2,000 
pounds per ton) of such metals and that the 


Journal Hearings Locomotive Hearings 

Body 90.37% Crown bearings 67.07% 

Lining 56.56% Rod Bushings 61.73% 

The average weight of new journal bearings 
installed was 23.05 lb., of which 19.04 lb. was in 
the body and 4.01 lb. in the lining. 

The total weight of metals in service and the 
percentage of destruction is shown in the follow¬ 
ing table: 

dee Annual Average, 1920-24 inc. 

5 Installation Loss 


51,476 

28.29% 

5,473 

3.00% 

10,780 

29.06% 

5,171 

13.94%, 

39,248 

75.77% 

14,144 

27.31% 

101,675 

37.45%. 

24,788 

9.13%, 


annual loss from abrasion is about 25,000 tons 
per annum, or nine per cent. 


T HE heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were tolling upward In the night. 


We have not wings, we cannot soar; 

But we have feet to scale and climb. 
By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summit of our time. 

— Longfellow. 
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We Rank High In Safety 


Honorable Mention of Our Record Is Made By American Museum of Safety In 
Making Harriman Memorial Awards 


A NNOUNCEMENT is made by the Ameri¬ 
can Museum of Safety of the award of 
the E. H. Harriman Memorial Medals to 
American steam railroads for the year 1924 in 
recognition of accident prevention accomplish¬ 
ments. The first award, that of a gold medal, 
was made to the Union Pacific, and The Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson Company and the Duluth, 
Missabe and Northern Railway received honor¬ 
able mention which virtually places them in 
second position. 

These memorials are sponsored by Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman, widow of the noted railroad director 
and financier of a little more than a decade 
ago, who established the practice of offering 
them to the steam railroads of this country in 
1913, as an incentive to greater accident preven¬ 
tion activities. That year the Southern Pacific 
won the gold medal and in 1914 the New York 
Central was the successful railroad; in 1915, it 
was the Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pa¬ 
cific, and in 1916 the Alabama Great Southern. 
Then, due to the war. the award was discon¬ 
tinued temporarily and was not revived until 
1924 for which year the present awards have 
been made. 

Altogether, there are three medals in the 
group, awarded as follows: (a) To a sys¬ 
tem as a whole; (b) to the best division of 
any railroad; and (c) to the individual employe 
who, in the judgment of the committee, does the 
most for accident prevention and promotion of 
sanitation. The other awards for 1924. there¬ 
fore, were a silver medal to the Western Di¬ 
vision of the Chicago Great Western railroad, 
and a bronze medal to Joseph Kragskow, assis¬ 
tant foreman in the upholstering department of 
the Omaha shop of the Union Pacific railroad. 
Honorary mention also is made of the work of 
H. E. Butler, a passenger train conductor on the 
Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Railroad. 

The only recognition any railroad, as a whole, 
may hope to receive, aside from the possible 
award of the gold medal, is honorary mention 
and this, for 1924, was restricted to the two roads 
already named. It should, therefore, be a source 
of much personal gratification upon the part of 
each individual employe that The Delaware and 
Hudson enjoys this unique distinction. It re¬ 
flects splendid cooperation and speaks much for 
the safety of our passengers and employes. 


The conditions upon which these awards are 
made should not tend to confuse the fact that 
we still have at Colonie our car shop which has 
been referred to as “The Safest Shop in Amer¬ 
ica,” and the record for our Car department, as 
a whole is 2.9 men injured per million man 
hours as compared with the Union Pacific’s best 
record of 4.8 for its Maintenance of Equipment 
and Stores departments. 

“The Union Pacific,” says Arthur Williams, 
president of the American Museum of Safety, in 
commenting upon the recent awards, “ was one 
of the four systems whose data submitted to the 
award committee, showed not a single passenger 
killed in train accidents during 1924, though 
each road had a record of more than 50,000,000 
locomotive miles during the year. In the case 
of the prize winning system, industrial accidents 
were responsible for only seven deaths and 552 
injuries in a total of 112,000,000 man hours of 
work.” 

J. E. Long, our superintendent of safety, is 
well pleased with the award. “The Union Pa¬ 
cific," he says, “ deserved to win because they 
have been doing some of the finest constructive 
safety work of any railroad in the country.” 

Mr. Williams is chairman of the committee 
and the other members are R. H. Aishton, 
chairman of the Association of Railway Execu¬ 
tives and President of the American Railway 
Association; Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the 
A’etf«<n/ Age; John J. Esch. Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commissioner; and, Dr. Julius H. Par- 
melee. director of the Bureau of Railway Eco¬ 
nomics. Before his death, the late Julius Krutt- 
schnitt, chairman of the board of directors of 
the Southern Pacific, served as an advisor to 
the committee, but he has been succeeded by 
E. D. Underwood, president of the Erie railroad. 


Labor and Wait 


O f all the lessons that humanity has to learn 
In life’s school, the hardest is to learn to 
wait Not to wait with folded hands, that 
claim life’s prizes without previous effort, but, 
having struggled and crowded the slow years with 
trial, seeing no result such as effort seemed to 
warrant—nay perhaps disaster instead—to stand 
firm at such'a crisis of existence, to preserve one’s 
poise and self-respect, not to lose hold or relax 
effort, is greatness, whether achieved by man or 
woman. 


/. 192S 
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TUhe Bus and The Railroad 

From the New York Commercial 

T HE news that a certain railroad will cur* 
tail its suburban service because of the 
unrestricted competition of buses running 
from suburban towns to New York and back, 
calls attention anew to a situation which has 
elements about it that are all wrong from a 
public standpoint. 

The railroads of the country pay more in taxes 
than they do in dividends. They maintain their 
own rights of way and ask nothing from the 
state or the nation when it comes to buying ties 
and rails and maintaining roadbeds. The bus, 
on the other hand, buys neither ties nor rails, 
but uses a right of way provided by the taxpayers 
out of the public treasury. For such a privilege 
the bus pays a mere trifling sum annually. When 
the roadway over which the bus operates wears 
out because—in a large measure—the bus has 
worn it out, the taxpayers—and this includes 
the railroads—come forward to rebuild the road 
used by the bus. 

This is a species of injustice which in the end 
promises to cripple a large taxpayer—the rail¬ 
road—which furnishes a more expeditious method 
of getting from a suburban town to New York 
and back than does a bus. All taxpayers in 
addition to the railroads are hurt by this con¬ 
dition. 

Let us suppose that the bus competition re¬ 
ferred to is carried to the point where the rail¬ 
road ceases to cater to the commuter. In that 
case the suburbanite will discover that he has 
exchanged a commodious car running smoothly 
with punctilious regularity on steel rails and 
making better time than is possible to a bus, for 
a jolting vehicle of restricted and stuffy interior 


operating on no particular schedule and utterly 
incompetent when it comes to bucking the snow¬ 
drifts and storms of winter. Not only will the 
service be less certain, but the cost in the last 
analysis will be higher, because it is unthink¬ 
able that the taxpayers of the country will always 
and forever cheerfully build expensive roads that 
they may be worn out by buses operated for 
private profit. Because it must be borne in 
mind that the operator of a bus is no big-hearted 
philanthropist bent to the service of a public on 
a purely unselfish basis. The contrary is the 
truth. 

As matters stand, the railroad is a valuable 
asset to the county, state and nation, because 
of its tax-paying nature. Also the railroad is 
now providing better suburban transit service 
than any system of buses can possibly give. Let 
the buses justify their existence by paying taxes 
sufficient to make good the cost of maintaining 
the rights of way over which they operate. After 
they have done that, make them run on schedules 
as dependable as those of a rnilroad, and compel 
them to become as responsible to the public in 
various ways as is the railroad. 

What we suggest is in line with good public 
policy. As matters stand, the public treasury 
is being used to destroy one of the largest tax¬ 
payers in the country. Once that taxpayer is 
gone there will be less money with which to 
construct good roads, the transportation system 
of the country will have been crippled and the 
economic life of the United .States will be less 
robust than now. 


Why Not Be Fair ? 

T HERE should be absolute fairness in all 
things. Human nature of the better sort 
wants that and nothing more. But this 
seemingly is forgotten in certain publications the 
avowed purpose of which is to disseminate in¬ 
formation among certain classes of workers. Too 
often the text matter thus broadcast, is patently 
one-sided; never does it commend an employer or 
raise a single defense in his behalf. Neither is 
any attempt apparently made to ascertain the 
why or the wherefore of certain policies of man¬ 
agement and only imaginary injustices are dis¬ 
cussed in article after article, page after page. 
Money that men and women receive in wages is 
taken for the support of these publications which, 
in turn, tell them that they are playing the .fool, 
that they are being imposed upon or are being 
made the victims of gross injustices at the hands 
of their employers. Why do they continue to 
stand for this; why do they not insist upon n fair 
editorial policy instead? 
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Shippers ’ Advisory Boards 

‘Relations of These Organizations to Their Members and to the Railroads is Explained 
in Detail by Clyde B. Aitchison, Chairman, Interstate Commerce Commission 


R EGIONAL Advisory Boards are voluntary 
public organizations created by shippers 
to assist the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association and individual 
carriers in the promotion and perpetuation of 
adequate transportation service, and to correlate 
the problems of industry to those of others in the 
advancement of the welfare of each territory. 
Twelve of these boards are now functioning 
throughout the United States and operate through 
standing commodity committees working in har¬ 
mony with correspondingly organized units of the 
carriers and the district managers of the Ameri¬ 
can Railway Association. 

The objects of these boards and the results 
being obtained through them were clearly defined 
by Clyde B. Aitchison of Washington, chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, at the 
sixth regular meeting of the Atlantic States 
Shippers’ Advisory Board in an address before 
its members which was made as follows: 

An occasion when so many business men, 
shippers and operators of railroads, discuss their 
problems, to arrange for the efficient transpor¬ 
tation of a great part of the nation’s commerce, 
is an inspiration and full of promise to an 
officer charged with regulatory responsibilities 
as to that commerce. The functions of a 
regulatory body are such that business men, 
shippers and carriers usually come before 
it as antagonists who have not attempted or have 
exhausted means of composing their differences. 
The unrelieved atmosphere of strife is dispiriting 
and discouraging. But we have shippers and 
railroad officials sitting at a common table in 
regular and frequent conferences, not to compose 
differences, but to avoid them; not to demand 
an unreasonable extreme or to see how little can 
be given, but to devise the share of each in carry¬ 
ing on both sides of the business of transportation 
so that the full measure of service will he and 
can be afforded, and that calls for service are 
reasonable. The furtherance of such intent has 
led to the organization of regional advisory 
boards throughout the country, as a natural and 
appropriate means for reaching an understanding 
as to what transportation service is needed and 
what can be provided. Anything which bettors 
understanding between men is worth while. 
These boards give representative shippers speak¬ 
ing for the public a direct access to the carriers 
in their organized capacity in the development 
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and administration of administrative policies as 
to service. 

The docket of the present meeting, and the 
wide scope of the reports laid before the Atlantic 
States Shippers’ Advisory Board, show the com¬ 
prehensive character of these joint activities, and 
the detail into which they are necessarily pur¬ 
sued. A practical result is sought; and because 
of the magnitude and difficulty of the subject, 
the treatment must be broad, and yet minute in 
application. 

The general object sought by such endeavor is 
praiseworthy and promises success. It is the 
avoidance of transportation breakdowns, and to 
plan and follow along a course which will insure 
the carriage of all commodities offered, efficiently 
and .economically. Car shortages have occurred 
and recurred for generations. They have per¬ 
sisted throughout series of years, in varying 
intensity, and in greater or less geographical 
scope. They have bankrupted worthy shippers 
and have impoverished efficient railroads. They 
spare neither the righteous nor the ungodly. 
They have wasted the wealth of the nation as 
effectively as if armies of labor had remained in 
idleness, or the fruits of their production had 
been dumped into the ocean. Because their per¬ 
nicious and repressing effects are so well known, 
every conceivable remedy has been attempted in 
the past except the thorough-going and con¬ 
sistently applied spirit of co-operation. From 
the standpoint of the railroads there is every 
reason to adopt any means which promises to 
abate causes which have periodically brought 
about demands for transportation which they 
were progressively unable to meet. To the ship¬ 
per no sin of the railroad is as heinous as the 
failure to meet the primary duty of a common 
carrier, to accept and transport commodities as 
offered in the usual course of business. And as 
the true causes for the omission are often com¬ 
plex and not obvious, the tendency is to lay the 
fault to the perverseness or inefficiency of the 
railroad called upon to supply the cars. 
Much of the drastic regulatory legislation which 
swept over the country commencing in 1905 may 
be traced to the despair of a public, which, be¬ 
cause unable to move its commodities, faced most 
serious consequences, and turned as a last resort 
to the lawmakers in the hope that somehow fiat 
would supply missing facilities and compel the 
carriers with all speed to resume the full and 
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adequate performance of their duties. Mean¬ 
while, the carriers have realized that in the 
course of commerce these convulsions would be 
followed by periods of comparative calm when the 
traffic offered would be short of the railroads’ 
ability to transport, and disappointingly small 
in gross revenue. The railroads as common 
carriers must endeavor to supply equipment when, 
where and as demanded; quite properly they 
have no control over the production, marketing, 
or consumption of the commodities they trans¬ 
port except as they themselves are customers. 
There have been wide fluctuations in the offerings 
of traffic which it has been nobody’s business to 
minimize or prevent. 

We speak inaptly of car shortages or break¬ 
downs in transportation. These terms are com¬ 
monly applied to designate what results from 
causes of widely different character which exist 
in varying degrees and combinations. Some of 
these causes are avoidable, others can be miti¬ 
gated, and certain are wholly unavoidable. Some 
causes are within the control of the carriers, 
some are controlled by the shippers, and some 
neither the shippers nor carriers can control; and 
these three classes shade from one into the other. 

As time has developed that car shortages'and 
service failures are usually not wholly due either 
to the neglect of the carriers, or to unreasonable 
demands and untimely offers by the shipping 
public, there has come the realization that no 
mere mandate will unaided bring about good 
service, however imperative the terms in which 
voiced. There must be a frank recognition by 
both the shipper and the railroad of the legal 
and ethical rights and duties of each, and there 
must be present a will for whole hearted co-opera¬ 
tion between them and with the regulating tri¬ 
bunals charged with responsibilities as to the 
subject. Then skill and sagacity must direct 
unremitting and untiring efforts from the high 
est to the humblest in order to put the programme 
into execution. The Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission has definitely and clearly encouraged this 
policy since new legislation upon the return of 
the railroads to their owners in 1920 gave it 
extensive jurisdiction as to car service. Through 
its Bureau of Service every encouragement has 
been given in the practical development of 
co-operation as a preventive and palliative, if not 
a specific, for inadequate service. 

There is a difference between securing continu¬ 
ous good service and the fixation of a schedule 
of rates. When a schedule of rates is fixed, the 
act is done, and virtually enforces itself there¬ 
after, so that even casual departure meets certain 
correction and redress. But good service comes 
from a continuing infinitude of great and small 
acts, by human beings of varying degrees of 
capabilities and frailties. Therefore the quasi¬ 
judicial procedure which is appropriate in the 
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determination of rate controversies will be wholly 
ineffective as a means of insuring good service. 
To effect the best possible distribution and utili¬ 
zation of cars, and to provide for the freest 
practicable movement of traffic is a task which 
requires persistent attention to the kaleidoscopic 
changes in production and demand, lo the forces 
of nature, labor conditions, and the financial 
situations of each and every section of the 
country. Overwhelming the carriers with busi¬ 
ness brings on a car shortage, and signals the 
profiteer to impose increased commodity prices 
for the public to pay. Periods of transportation 
depression result in car surpluses; when interest 
charges pile up on idle capital investment. To 
avoid these wastes, the peaks and valleys in the 
seasonal and sectional demands for transporta¬ 
tion must be leveled by as even a distribution of 
commodities as possible. These peaks and 
valleys are largely due to the state of organiza¬ 
tion of our economic system. Neither the 
carriers nor the shippers alone, nor even sectional 
groups of both can comprehend or deal with the 
subject in its entirety, or unaided bring about 
results. Together, nationally associated, progress 
can be made which will accomplish great results, 
in spite of many discouraging half-accomplish¬ 
ments and failures. Therefore I stress the im¬ 
portance of constant arid accurate knowledge of 
production, markets, and channels of distribu¬ 
tion of commodities, and the careful planning of 
demands for and supplies of transportation to 
prevent waste of goods transported and of the 
means of carriage as far as possible within tjie 
limits imposed by sound economic and legal 
principles. 

Many commodities move seasonally, and others 
are perishable. But not more than a beginning 
has been made in the possible equalization of 
movement throughout the year. 

The accomplishment in 1923 shows what can 
be done. Two factors then contributed to the 
ability of the carriers to transport promptly as 
offered an unusual volume of traffic; (1) Improve¬ 
ment of the railway facilities of the country, 
primarily to efficiency of the motive power; and 
(2) the even trend of loading throughout the 
year. 

The effect of good service on the business of 
the country extends beyond the immediate bene¬ 
fits to the shipper who gets prompt transportation 
for his commodity. It reflects itself in the gen¬ 
eral prosperity of the community served, and 
ultimately, of the nation. There are other inci¬ 
dental effects which are important. If we may 
have a fairly balanced movement of traffic, we 
may expect the carriers currently to keep their 
equipment in condition necessary to care for that 
movement. A policy of uniform maintenance of 
cars and locomotives, if attainable, by minimizing 
seasonal employment would have an effect 
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upon labor which would be profound. Eventually 
such economies reflect themselves in transporta¬ 
tion rates and in the flow of needed capital to 
the railroad business, and redound to the benefit 
of the shipper, the railroad operator and investor, 
and the consumer. 

I have shown that the ends sought in the 
creation of these shippers’ advisory boards com¬ 
mend themselves as calculated to promote the 
commerce and prosperity of the country. The 
means adopted for promoting the understanding 
of these transportation problems and adjusting 
transportation difficulties informally are natural 
and normal. Basically the idea is simple. It is 
exactly what we would expect business men 
would do. Here are shippers who wish transpor¬ 
tation, and carriers who must give it upon rea¬ 
sonable demand and do so economically. Nothing 
is more usual than that the parties to Riieh a 
transaction would confer as to their present 
needs and future expectations, their abilities ami 
disabilities, and contrive means whereby the 
utmost of service could be rendered to each party 
at the lowest consistent cost. In fact, in uni¬ 
form or another co-operation has long existed; the 
novelty of the present effort is merely in giving 
it strongly-organized and nation-wide form. It 
is quite in accord with the growing realization 
that business owes a duty to put its affairs in 
shape to perform the maximum of service at th.‘ 
minimum of cost, and to safeguard the rights of 


all others in doing so. To the success of such a 
laudable undertaking every regulating olficial 
must look with expectation. It will relieve him 
from thankless tasks, and it will help clear the 
atmosphere much of the miasma of misunder¬ 
standing and bitterness which has attended 
efforts to perform mediatory and regulatory 
duties equally and scientifically. 

I have premised that the basis for successful 
co-operation between the shippers and carriers 
must be a frank, mutual recognition of the rights 
of each. It must likewise take into account the 
rights of all others, even if absent or unrepre¬ 
sented. Often we hear that representation of 
that portion of the public which otherwise has no 
one to speak for it or to guard its rights, is a 
primary responsibility of the regulatory commis¬ 
sion. If this voluntary plan of co-operation is 
to meet its full measure of success, neither the 
skill nor vigor of any interest can be permitted 
to abate or abridge the just and equal rights of 
every other shipper or carrier under the law and 
the sound American doctrine of the equal chance. 
Consciously the regional boards must take so large 
a view of the situation that the just rights of all 
are clearly in vision; and what is done for the 
benefit of one must be the benefit of all. Failure 
at the outset to adopt as a cardinal principle 
this business-like and ethical policy, which has 
received the solemn sanction of the law. will 
imperil the success of the whole enterprise. 


T)o You Remember This Engine and Crew ? 





Courtesy George Livingston, Agent, Windsor, X. V. 

(Lett to right) Rube Johnson, brakeman; Tommy White, conductor; Friend M. Osborne, 
fireman; Ike Baker, engineer; * * * Marks, brakeman; Andrew Wagner, brakeman; 

and. Luko McQuade, brakeman. 
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Knows Central Bridge History 
(Continued from Page 4) 

to join the rails together, but the jar of passing 
trains caused the corners through which the 
spikes were driven, to break out and they were 
constantly causing a great deal of trouble because 
of this. Then a wrought chair was procured and 
gave a most satisfactory service until the means 
now employed came into vogue. 

“ Blue Cut,” about a mile north of Howe’s 
Cave, was so named because of the bluish color 
of a hard-pan that was to be found a few feet 
below the surface of the ground. It never caused 
any particular trouble although for many years 
it was customary to keep a man stationed in the 
vicinity to watch the condition of the banks along¬ 
side the track. Here, however, due to a spring 
freshet, one of the most serious derailments of 
the road’s pioneer days was experienced. With 
the old'No. 24 and twenty-four little coal jimmies, 
Johnnie Whipple went down the bank. He was 
thrown from the engine and landed in a tree top 
from which he was rescued, but his fireman was 
d'rowned. Wrecking cranes then were unknown 
and the re-railing of the engine was a most diffi¬ 
cult problem. It had to be raised by means of 
jacks and blocking and tackles. 

Underneath the tracks, about a half mile south 
of the Central Bridge station, is the old reservoir, 
or well, from which the water supply for the 
little locomotives of that day was drawn. He 
helped to “ wall ” this up in solid masonry, and 
later when it was abandoned, covered it over 
safely with planks and rails. 

Fire destroyed two of the earlier bridges that 
supplanted the trestle. One of these was the 
result of a passenger train derailment which re¬ 
sulted in the upsetting of the small stoves in the 
coaches. Billy Blake was the engineer and had 
the No. 10. He crossed the bridge safely, but 
the baggage car, immediately following the 
tender, went into the river. The next car re¬ 
mained on the rails, while the third one, after 
being derailed lodged on the river bank. This 
was in the spring of 1870 and the train was one 
that was due at Central Bridge at noon. 

With the broad gauge, the narrow gauge, and 
the track of three rails which made possible the 
running of both broad and narrow gauge equip¬ 
ment in the same train he had a most intimate 
acquaintance. He helped to relay the road to 
standard gauge, and when, in 1SSO, the work of 
double tracking the Susquehanna division south 
of Delanson was undertaken he and his men were 
a part of the large force employed. 

Considerable of the first rail laid was of Eng¬ 
lish manufacture. Twenty-two years later he had 
occasion to remove some of this rail, which 
weighed sixty pounds to the yard, between Esper- 
ance and Schoharie Junction and found that it 


had suffered but very little from the wear of 
engine and car wheels. That particular rail was 
manufactured by Brown, Bailey and Dickson of 
Sheffield. An all-steel rail from the mills of the 
John A. Griswold Company, was tried at one 
time but did not prove satisfactory, he says. 

As a section foreman, his work took him away 
from home a great deal and, in addition to his 
assignment at Central Bridge, he served at Delan¬ 
son, Elnora, Duanesburg, and South Schenectady. 
He suffered an injury to his -right leg at South 
Schenectady in 1SSS, while carrying rail, and also 
injured his back at Central Bridge in 1911 and it 
was due in part to these mishaps that he was 
obliged, in May, 1913, to relinquish his work as 
a foreman and from that time up to the date of 
his retirement he was a flagman at the Cameron 
crossing in his home town. There he became well 
known to every man, woman and child for many 
miles roundabout Central Bridge and he is proud 
of the fact that with none of these did he ever 
experience any trouble. They were, on the other 
hand, his friends. 

October 28, 1S75, he was married to Miss 
Catherine Gorman of New York City and to them 
seven children have been born, all of whom are 
living. He is a member of the Church of St. 
John the Baptist of Central Bridge, and of The 
Delaware and Hudson Veterans’ Association. 


How To Avoid Damage By Sweat 

S HIPPERS who load all-steel equipment 
during cold weather may be spared some 
serious losses if acquainted by station or 
yard employes with the suggestions that follow. 
Not only will this be extending a courtesy to the 
shipper but it may serve also to preclude some un¬ 
pleasant exchanges that might otherwise follow 
in ease a shipment became damaged as the result 
of sweat developing within a car. 

These suggestions have originated with the 
Freight Claim Division of the American Railway 
Association and are as follows: 

“ Sweating can be avoided if the cars remain 
open until the lading and the air inside of the 
car have reached the same low temperature as 
the air outside of the car. If, however, lading 
is put into the car at a higher temperature than 
the outside air, or if the car is loaded in a warm 
place, where the air carries a lot of moisture, 
and the doors are closed, the reduction in tem¬ 
perature, after the car is put into the yard, will 
create condensation inside the car.” 

In other words there is a remedy in the hands 
of shippers if they follow these suggestions to 
allow a car to remain open while loading, or 
sufficiently long thereafter to equalize the inside 
and outside temperature. 
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Shop Orchestra Pleases Radio Audience 


Y OU have just been listening to the fox trot 
* * * played by The Delaware and 
Hudson Green Island, N. Y., car shop or¬ 
chestra playing in the studio of Station WHAZ of 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, 
N. Y.,” or “ The Delaware and Hudson orchestra 
from its car shops at Green Island, N. Y., will now 
play * * * This is Station WHAZ, etc.” Or, 
occasionally, in connection with the announcement 
of a certain number, the members of the orchestra, 
and their occupations, were mentioned individu¬ 
ally. And, so, for two hours on Monday evening, 
November 2, last, the position The Delaware and 
Hudson Company occupies in the railroad world 
was brought to the attention of the radio’s great 
invisible audience, during which time a fifteen 
piece orchestra from our Green Island car shops 
rendered the program announced in The Bui.le 
tin of November 1, several numbers of which 
were especially dedicated to Car department and 
other officials. 

Appreciation of the character of the program 
and the manner in which it was “ put on the 
air ” was fully expressed in the telephone calls, 
telegrams and letters of commendation that 
flowed back to the broadcasting station. More 
than 100 telephone calls, alone, were received, 
while telegrams and letters came in from Albany, 
Troy, Whitesboro, Amsterdam, Rensselaer, Green 
Island, Whitehall, Saratoga Springs, Rouses Point. 


Salem, Oneonta, Hastings-on-the-Iludson, Coey- 
mans Hollow, Schenectady, Malden Bridge, Ilion, 
Philmont, Kingston, Hudson Falls, Glens Falls, 
Frankfort, Schodack Landing, Canaan, Brooklyn, 
New York, and Gloversville, all in New York 
State, Lake Forest, Ill., Chicago, Ill., Cicero, Ill., 
Beloit, Wis., Fon du Lac, Wis., West Springfield, 
.Mass., Boston, Mass., Carbondale, Pa., Columbus, 
O., Norfolk, Va., Royal Oak, Mich., Nutley, N. J., 
Rutland, Vt., and La Junta, Colorado. In the 
majority of instances, these communications in¬ 
cluded a request that the program either be re¬ 
peated or that the orchestra again be given a 
place on the program of Station WHAZ. 

The Safety talk by J. E. Long, superintendent 
of safety, and the solo work by Thomas Gildea, 
material foreman at the Green Island shops, were 
equally well received. The vice-president of the 
Dayton, Light and Power Company, as did officers 
of similar rank in other corporations, sent in a 
personal request for a copy of Mr. Long’s talk. 

Surely it was a great undertaking on the part 
of the orchestra members, but they and their 
leader. Paul DesLaubies, air brake repairman, 
must feel well repaid, indeed, in the splendid 
reception their efforts received. They are most 
anxious to get another chance before the micro¬ 
phone in which event they promise an even better 
entertainment, if such is possible. 


Former Engineer Honored on Retirement 


E ARLY in 1887 two locomotives—the Nos. 
56 and 57—were sold by our Company to 
the St. Louis, Kansas City and Colorado 
railroad which has since become a part of the 
Rock Island system. The sale also provided for 
the loan of two engineers and Michael J. Hines 
and John Grady, then running on the Saratoga 
division, were the two selected. The engines 
delivered, Hines decided to remain in the west but 
Grady returned home and died, not long ago, at 
Salem, N. Y. 

Recently, Mr. Hines, at the conclusion of thirty- 
eight years of continuous service, retired on pen¬ 
sion and at Eldon, Mo., was tendered a compli¬ 
mentary banquet such as has had few parallels in 
the history of the Rock Island. One hundred 
and fifty guests, including officials from the com¬ 
pany’s Chicago offices, the officers of the St. Louis- 
Kansas City division, representatives of all the 


transportation brotherhoods, dispatchers, clerks, 
operators, maintenance of way men and also many 
others from headquarters cities and towns along 
the line. 

On the guest of honor’s table were centered 
two miniature locomotives, one a replica of the 
type on which he began his career and the other 
a true likeness of the one he had so recently quit. 
Words in praise of his splendid career were 
spoken by various of the guests immediately 
following the dinner, interspersing a program of 
music and recitations. 

In reporting the event, the Eldon Advertiser 
said: 

“ Men in Mr. Hines’ position are required to 
obey 600 rules, any one of which may easily be 
violated, and which is marked against their per¬ 
sonal record. Mr. Hines’ record was remarkable 
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in that during the thirty-eight years it was an 
absolutely clean sheet.” 

He is a brother of John T. Hines, Sr., of No. 
SI James street, Green Island, N. Y., one of our 
pensioned locomotive engineers who served the 
Company continuously for fifty years and one 
month and a sketch of whose service was published 
in The Bulletin of January 1 , 1923, and an 
uncle of John T. Hines, Jr., supervisor of tools, 
and of Edward F. Hines, a locomotive engineer 
on the Saratoga division. 

The Rock Island Magazine for November, 1925, 
carried a full-page account of his long career to¬ 
gether with a photograph of him shaking hands 
with the superintendent of his division at the end 
of his last run. 

c Co Keep Lake Qeorge Healthy 

HE Lake George Association, formed 
originally for the purpose of keeping the 
shores and waters of the lake clean and 
attractive to visitors,” says Health News, the 
weekly bulletin of the New York State Depart¬ 
ment of Health, “ is actively engaged in the pro¬ 
motion of public health through its committee on 
sanitation. 

“At a meeting of the association held recently, 
to which health officers of districts bordering on 
the lake were invited, it was voted to employ 
Harry Smith, sanitary inspector of the organi¬ 
zation, for full-time work throughout the yeai. 
instead of just for the summer months as has 
been the custom in the past. With one assistant 
he has made in the neighborhood of 900 inspec¬ 
tions during the summer months. 

“ The association also plans to employ a full¬ 
time nurse whose services will be available to 
the people living near the shores of the lake." 


He who understands men can make himself 
understood by men. 


Group Insurance Meets Every Test 

HERE are now more than 8,000 employers 
in the United States carrying group life 
insurance for two ami a quarter million 
employes and) their four and a half million de¬ 
pendents. Many of these are upon public utility 
organizations. Group insurance had its birth in 
a period of normal business conditions, and its 
growth has been steady through prosperity, in¬ 
flation, contraction, readjustment and all the 
vicissitudes of industry and commerce. It has 
met every test in stress and slack times, and has 
always been found serviceable. It has been the 
fastest growing kind of insurance, as is shown 
by the increasing number of employers that 
adopt it each year. 

Group insurance had its origin in the mind of 
an employer who wanted to express more sub¬ 
stantially than with mere words his appreciation 
of the loyal and faithful service of those who 
worked for him. It was not evolved in an insur¬ 
ance office or factory. 

Knowing what families most lacked, he devised 
a plan of insurance which would cover all workers 
without medical examination or age limitation 
and could bo purchased at such a low cost per 
hundred dollars of protection that all might be 
given large amounts. Ordinarily the amount of 
insurance given employes varies with the length 
of their service .—Railway Review. 


Don't Tell Your Troubles 

OBODY knows that your luck has turned; 
Nobody cares that your bridge has burned; 
Nobody gives a rap when you've quit; 
While you’re sulking and skulking you don’t count 
a bit. 

We’re working, we’re busy, we’re eager to try, 
Permitting no chance for success to slip by. 

Don’t tell us your troubles—we’ve lots of our own ; 
Stop whining and pining and start in to " bone.” 
We all have reverses, but we don’t proclaim 
The fact when our fortunes are spavined and lame. 
We keep it a secret and seek to the end. 

We face the world smiling till luck starts to mend. 

— New York American. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Jtnolhcr Turn of the Cards 


‘Geach Boxing and Crating 


Longer Rails to be Used 


A motorist who drove his ve¬ 
hicle onto a Southern Pacific 
track In California and went to 
sleep caused an accident which 
damaged a locomotive. The 
railroad company sued him for 
the repair costs, and the action 
has created nation-wide atten¬ 
tion. Just because the railroad 
corporation Is big, it does not 
lose Its right to demand pro¬ 
tection. The driver of a vehicle 
has no more right, recklessly 
or maliciously, to impose costs 
upon the security holders than 
he has to steal from a blind 
man; nor has he the right to 
go unscathed after causing a 
railroad wreck that results In 
the death of passengers. This 
suit along a new line of thought 
may establish a precedent for 
automobile responsibility that 
will directly affect twenty-two 
thousand fatalities caused every 
year by reckless drivers of 
motor vehicles.—Flint, Mich., 
Journal. 


Earn Less Than 5 Per Cent. 

Despite the fact that freight 
traffic, measured by the numbdr 
of cars loaded with revenue 
freight, has been the greatest 
this year of any similar period 
on record. Class One railroads 
during the first nine months of 
1923, earned less than five per 
cent on their property value. 
The rate of return for a total 
mileage of approximately 236,- 
636 miles, was 4.77. Seven 
Class One railroads in the 
Eastern district and five In the 
Western district operated at a 
loss during September. 


Is History Repeating Again P 

“ This," said the Railway Age 
of December 12, 1878, “is an 
era of consolidations. The 
Eufaula Line ‘ has 81 miles 
under one management' as we 
learn from the attractive time 
cards of general passenger agent 
Keau Campbell, and what is 
more, he claims that it is ‘ the 
only line that has 81 miles 
under one management.' We 
have not yet heard the claim 
disputed." 


Scalded Crew Sticks to Engine 

Although seriously scalded by 
steam when a flue burst on their 
locomotive, Qus Gelser, engineer, 
and Robert Matthews, fireman, 
stuck to their post on a Lehigh 
Valley engine. Their train, a 
passenger section en route from 
New York to Philadelphia, was 
descending a mountain grade 
when the accident occurred, but 
it was brought to a stop before 
they gave any attention to their 
most serious condition. 


in an effort to reduce losses 
due to poor packing and im¬ 
properly designed boxes and 
crates, a special course of In¬ 
struction in boxing and crating 
was conducted at the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., recently. Particular stress 
was placed upon the importance 
of nailing and strapping in 
wooden box construction and of 
bracing in crate design. It was 
shown that not only do proper 
bindings increase the strength 
of a container, but that they 
make it possible to reduce the 
thickness of the lumber in the 
sides, top and bottom. 


Jlnother Traction Company Fails 

Automobile competition and 
high taxes have sounded the 
death knell of the New Paltz, 
Highland and Poughkeepsie 
Traction company which has 
notified the Public Service Com¬ 
mission and the town boards of 
New Paltz and Lloyds, in New 
York State, that it is to cease 
operations and turn its property 
over to the State to satisfy 
claims for taxes now being held 
against it. The road was placed 
in operation in 1897, and the 
present company has been in 
control for about twenty-two 
years. 


Longest Railroad Is In Australia 

Though the United States ex¬ 
cels in many things in a rail¬ 
road sense, it does not enjoy the 
distinction of having the longest 
railroad in the world. By the 
recent completion of a connect¬ 
ing link in the line from Meeka- 
thearra, West Australia, to Da- 
jarra, in Queensland, a distance 
of 6,433 miles is covered with a 
continuous roadbed. In com¬ 
parison, America has a line 
from Vancouver to Halifax, of 
3,622 miles; and the distance 
from San Francisco to New 
York is 3,109 miles. 


Hard On the Guest 

“ Why, Dad, this Is roust 
beef 1” exclaimed Willie at din¬ 
ner one evening, when a guest 
was present. 

“ Of course," said his father. 
“What of that?" 

“ Why, you told mother this 
morning that you were going 
to bring an old mutton head 
home for dinner this evening!” 
— Pathfinder. 


Binghamton, N. Y„ celebrated 
its 126th anniversary on Labor 
Day. 


In the interests of increased 
economy in railroad operation, 
the American Railway Associa¬ 
tion has approved new specifi¬ 
cations whereby the length of 
rails is to be increased to 
thirty-nine feet. This is an in¬ 
crease of six feet over the rail 
now in use but the weight per 
yard will continue the same. A 
saving will be effected in the 
cost of installation of new rail 
and In track maintenance due 
to a sixteen per cent reduction 
in the number of rail joints and 
a consequent reduction of about 
one-sixth of the total expendi¬ 
ture required for bolts, nuts, 
Joint bars and spring washers 
which items are said to account 
for fifty cents of each dollar 
spent for track maintenance. 
A smoother movement of trains 
will result from the elimination 
of joints, it is believed. 


{Buses Get Passenger Business 

A rate war between three 
operators controlling 95 buses 
running between the cities of 
Austin and San Antonio Texas, 
a distance of eighty-two miles, 
has virtually denied the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas and the 
International Great Northern 
of their passenger business. 
The one-way bus fare dropped 
from $2.75 to $1.60, and then 
to one dollar the rate now in 
vogue. 


Crew Claimed Weight Record 

" The Crew on the Delanson- 
Mechanicville mail train," read 
an item in an Oneonta Star of 
October, 1906, “claims to be the 
heaviest on The Delaware and 
Hudson system. It includes 
Conductor Charles Saxton, who 
weighs 253 pounds, Joseph 
Nerling, baggagemaster, 225 
pounds, and John Redmond, 
trainman, 316 pounds." 


Felton Chosen Chairman 

Samuel M. Felton, president 
of the Chicago Great Western 
since 1909, was elected chair¬ 
man of the board of directors, 
a newly created position, on 
November 2. He was succeeded 
by Colonel H. L. Howard, gen¬ 
eral manager of the Chicago 
Union Station Company and 
formerly superintendent of 
transportation for the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy. 


Because his motor truck 
bumped into and derailed one 
of Henry Ford’s locomotives on 
the D. T. & I., railroad, the 
owmer Is being sued for $400 
to cover alleged damages. 
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Jl Worthwhile 
Countersign 
% 

CT°HIS world is full of decent 
^ chaps 

You meet them everywhere, 

The many times you hardly guess 
How kind they are and “Square. ” 


Yet when you too are friendly like 
And act the part and smile 
You’ll find you have the countersign 
To everything Worthwhile. 

— Selected. 

















